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tions ? Surely to convert the gloom that has been inspired
into pleasant feelings is better suited to the natural comedian
than the daughter of Melpomene. I do not like to see
that I can be tortured at so little an expense of suffering by
the actress. Illusion there must be, but it should not look
like a trick; and I should hate the buffoon who, rising
from the curse of Lear5 could run off the stage in the
mimic character of Harlequin.

It is noimean gratification, in writing the memoirs of such
a genius as Mrs. Siddons, that the regard every author feels
for his subject calls upon his discretion for no sacrifice of
the merits of others. He can view them in their course
and speak of their excellence 5 he can follow them to the
grave and be the register of their fame. This reflection is
suggested by the death of Mrs. Yates, which occurred on
the 3rd of May, 1787.

This great, performer began her town essays with the
same incident as Mrs. Siddons herself. She was engaged
by Mr. Garrick in one year, and discharged or permitted to
retire the next, as no longer worth retaining. When, upon
her marriage with Yates, she returned to Drury Lane
Theatre, she was endured for the most part as a substitute
in any indisposition of Mrs. Gibber; and, in 1759, was
perhaps the most beautiful representative of Shakespeare's
Cleopatra, then compressed for the stage, by his editor,

Capell.

She had decided talents for comedy, and at the death of
Mrs. Gibber, in 1766, was left without a rival in tragedy.
It is difficult to account for her frequent retirements from
the London theatres, except that the excellence which is
alike admitted by the public and the managers may in a
commercial estimate not be quite worth the emoluments
which, the rare talent considered, it may by no means be
avaricious to demand.

I could obviously only see her in my youth. But it is
impossible to forget the dignity of her person, the beauty of
her features, and the pensive music of her declamation.
She had a decided preference, it should seem, for tragedies
of the descriptive kind, and gave a graceful existence to
compositions of little more than tuneful feebleness. The